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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, 


JOHN HELY HUTCHINSON, ESQ, L.L.D. 
REPRESENTATIVE IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE CITY OF CORK, b 


PROVOST OF 'TRINITY-COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 


A * D | 
— 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, 


— 


„ 


H O W oft, where woodbines fling their ſhade, 
With many a cluſt'ring roſe conjoin'd, 
And where, full many a flow'r, from Spring purloin'd, 
Breathes fragrancy, my muſe eſſay d : 
To court wild-Fancy, her, the plaſtic maid, 
Upon whoſe plume, with new delight, 
The Mind may wing her various flight, 


* 
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oOler the ſlope of ſunny hillx . 
Through the fields of daffodils, 

By the fountain, by the ſtream, : 
Where the Loves are wont to dream, 


Or where Echo's dirge is ſung; 
Or, with darkling ivy hung, 


Near yon conſecrated ſpot, 


Where appears the hermit's grot ? 


| IT. 
How oft ſhe fram'd her pipe to play, 
When, in his bloom of vigorous youth, the Morn 
In orient ſkies awoke the day, 
And bade the huntſman wind his early horn : 


\ 


How oft ſhe fram'd her pipe to play, ; 
When dewy Evening bath'd each drooping plant; 3 
When twilight eked the dubious day, 


And red-breaſts rill'd their ſxeet reſponſive chant 2 


A 


„ - 
But ah! as from yon thorn 
The lonely linnet, now, 
In notes that mock the pride of labouring art, 
To young and roſeate Morn, 
Repeats her early vow, 


0 E. 
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And tells the raptures of a moderate heart; 
So, ſtill, ſhe ſung 
To dell, or woodland, or where. ſtreamlets flow; 
No ear | 
To hear, 
No honied tongue 
The feaſt of commendation. to beſtow ; - 
Till call'd from ruſtic privacy, 
O friend of ſcience ! Hutchinſon, by thee, 
By thee, and thy illuſtrious band, 
Whoſe foſt ring care, whoſe cultivating hand, 
Bids that fair plant of heavenly ſeed; 
Genius | which ſhames each roſe, 
On Nature's breaſt that blows, 
In luſtihood its every charm expand, 
And on ambroſial dews of praiſe to feed! 


She heard thee, and, renouncing numbers 
That only ſooth'd the ſhepherd' $ flumbers, 
In notes of length that ſlowly flow, ; 
Firſt ſacrificd to widow'd woe. 

O. then, accept the artleſs lay, 

By nature taught to mourn for Gray, 


* The Fellows of the college. 
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Nor taught in vain, ſince thou didſt hear, 
| Whoſe heart can ſhare the pitying tear, 
And knows how beſt itſelf to bleſs 

By ſympathizing with diſtreſs] _ 

Friend of my youth! thou unſought friend, 
Whom gratitude ſhall ſtill commend? 
Thou, who, unaſk'd as flows each ray, 
From yonder golden ſource of day, 


Didſt pour upon my eager mind, 
The living light of council kind ? 
By thee be won, as ſtill tis woo'd, 
Each hallow'd bliſs of doing good; 
Be thine, through life, that cherub den 


Content, that lulls each Care to reſt, 

And Peace, as mild as neſtling dove, 

And Friendſhip's joys, and home- born Love; 
if | And, as the ſum of all that good, 
Which but by Worth is underſtood, 

Reſt ſatisfied with that ſupreme applauſe, 
Which Heaven approves, and man from conſcience draws. 


JEROM ALLEY. 
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OCCASIONED BY 


HIS HAVING OBTAPNED PRIZES FOR AN 
ENGLISH POEM AND 9 * 


I. 


W H I LE rigid Juſtice owns thy art, 
While Genius lauds thy bold purſuit, 
Shall cold indifference freeze my heart, 


Ah |! ſhall a brother's: tongue lie mute? - 
b 


The inſtitution of literary prizes affords a ſtriking teſtimony of the indefatigable attention 


of the Provoſt and Senior-Fellows of Trinity-college, to the intereſts of learning, and the im- 
provement of Taſte : and, the eſſays which have been produced in conſequence thereof, ſuffi- 
ciently evince, what happy effects may be expected to ariſe, from encouraging a generous 
emulation in the ſtudents, by a frequent diſtribution of ſuch public rewards, to claſſical merit. 
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Shall I not wake one artleſs lay, 
The lay thy early merits claim, 
At once an honeſt debt to pay, 


And urge thy onward courſe to fame ? 


* 


III. 


| Yes! yes !—though Faſhion I offend, 


That idiot, Reaſon ſcorns to view— 


At Nature's ſacred ſhrine, I bend, 


And feaſt my heart by praiſing you 


IV. 


Delicious feaſt ! if praiſe excite 


Thy warmer love of honour's name; 


Since thoſe, Fame's cherub voice who ſlight, 


slight Virtue's ſelf, the ſoul of Fame! 


— 


* 
* 


v. 


— 


Win that —and tho thou may ſt not ſhare 


The ſplendors of a titled line; 
And tho' our honour'd parents, ne er, 


Enjoy'd acceſs to Peru's mine; 


VI. 


Yet ſhall thy breaſt not heave the figh 
For puny ſhew, or hoarded pelf 
Of niggard ſouls, whoſe ſickly eye 


For ever inward ſquints on ſelf. 


VII. 


O | labour, then, thy eaglet- plume, 
And greatly dare each arduous height; 
Whilſt I, from Fancy's vale, preſume, 


Alone to gaze upon thy flight: 


b 2 


VII. 
1 | + who, crewhile, full oft eſſay d, 
To give thy opening genius pow'r; 
But weak my ſkill ! twas that chaſte maid, 


Sweet Nature ! nurſt the tender flow'r. Tg 


= 
j Ah! wiſt I then that in thy mind, 


| As in its mine, the di' mond lay, 
Which learning's ſapient ſons ſhould find, 8 
| 

| And give to beam a leſſer day? 


X. 


Then, tell what equal boon to thee, 


In her beſt mood, could Fortune lend, 
Since Hutchinſon hath deign'd to be 
Thy Muſe's guardian, and thy friend ; * 
* The generous and unſolicited inſtances of regard, conferred by the Provoſt, on a youth 


' ſcarce known in the college, and in a manner that ſpoke the truly enlarged and benevolent 


mind, may juſtly be conſidered as aſſurances to the diligent ſtudent, that genius and induſtry 
are ſure recommendations to his favours, | 


XI. 


And he, beſides, the learned Sage 
Who, from Antiquity's rich ore, 
Beſt knows what labours to engage, 


For wiſdom to extract a ſtore ? 


XII. 


| Since theſe, with thoſe the letter'd train, + 
To Alma's gentleſt loves endear'd, 

With wholeſome praiſe have nurs'd thy ſtrain, 
And all thy timid wiſhes chear d; 


XIII. 


What ſhouldſt thou, but with caution roam 
The claſſic way, they point to thee, 

Where Taſte enjoys her Dorian home, 
With her ſweet gueſt, Simplicity; 


Doctor Leland. | t The Fellows of the college. 


/ 


Xlil 


10 


XIV. 


Where roves, with cherub Virtue, Fame, 
Whoſe ſplendors ne'er ſhall know decay, 

But, like the ſun's exhauſtleſs beam, 

Shed luſtre on each coming fey ? 


* XV. 


By all the feelings of a heart, 


Where many a tender weakneſs dwells z 
By all that tears can e'er impart, 


And more than fondeſt language tells ; 


XVI. 


By all my. late, my anxious pray'rs 
That thou the laureate-wreathe ſhouldſt gain; 
By all thy parents tender cares, 


Which words want meaning to explain 


9 
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Thee wooe I, gainſt each idle joy 
To urge the bold determined ſtrife ; - 
Shew manhood in the beardleſs boy ; * 


Shew ſummer-fruits in ſpring of life! 


XVIII. 


So, thou, by virtuous toil, ſhalt ſee 
How happineſs with fame is bought ; 


. So, may I live to learn from thee, 


How Horace wrote and Virgil thought. 


* 'The Author of the Oration, &c. is but in his eighteenth year · 
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HER SECOND SON FROM SANCTUARY, 
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ELIZABETH GRAY, Dowager of Edward IT. upon the decline 
of her party, and the impriſonment of ber brother, the Earl of Rivers, by 
order of Glouceſter, the Regent of England, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, with her ſecond fon, the Duke of York, and other of. "1 children. 
The conſequences that followed this event, afford the ſubject matter of the 
enſuing Poem. 1 


THE 
WIDOWED QUEEN: 


A P % - 2M 


Th E E, ſweet Simplicity, a youth invokes 
For generous aid, who lately joy'd to rove | 
In ſhepherd's trim, with paſt'ral crook and pipe 
Inglorious, or along the vi'let bank 
Of tinkling brook, or *neath the poplar ſhade, 
Wiſtful to ſoothe thy parent Nature's ear, 
With untaught ſtrains of humbleſt minſtrelſy; 
But now aſpires (perchance too raſhly ſo) 
To win the heart not churliſh of a tear. 
Whether, with eager care, the daiſy gay, 

Or dappled lilack, on yon fragrant mount, 
Sweet cottager | thou cull'ſt ; ſuch as, ere while, 
To penſive Gay, when on thy breaſt reclin'd, 


To fing of black-ey'd Suſan's grief, thou gav'ſt; 
B 2 
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Or whether, buſied in ſome ſecret grot, - 


Through which, in many a maze, the limpid brook 
Still warbling, wanders o'er its pebbled floor, 


To me, O come O come to me and teach 
The native eloquence of tuneful ſong ! 


Nor, if my wiſhes might avail, ſhould'ſt thou, 
Staid power of Hiſtory, be abſent long ; 
But, ſeated in thine adamantine car, . 
Majeſtically plain thou ſhould'ſt appear + 
With tablets in thine hand, where, fairly wrote 
By Time's ſtrict pen, the rules of life are ſeen ; 
A deathleſs laurel ſhould enwreath thy brow, - wank 1 
And thy fair breaſt of ivory appear, | 
But as the- ſhrine, where hoar Antiquity, . 1 
The letter'd ſage, his treaſures had repos'd. 5 | 7 


Lo yonder abbey, through whoſe gloomy aiſles, 
Depreſs'd, pale, haggard Melancholy ſtalks, 
And Sorrow, that rejects a meaſur'd grief! 155 
would'ſt thou its cloiſters rove ? Thou ſhalt not rove,, 
If generous ſympathy can touch thine heart, 


Without beſtowing many a tear on woe. ; "04 8h | 
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THE WIDOWED QUEEN. 
But, mark yon altar! in lone majeſty, 
Unhappineſs herſelf there ſighing fits, 
Penſive and ſad | there royal Edward's queen 
Broods o'er her alter'd fortune now, thoſe ſmiles, 
Which once diffus'd delight, are drown'd in tears, 
Scarce pitied ! ſcarce lamented ! for, alas 
Friendſhip oft ends where wretchedneſs begins! 
No more thoſe witching ſtrains, which Fancy's ſelf 
Harp'd through the palace, touch her drooping ſoul, 
And warble care to reſt * No more ſhe counts 
The Graces in her train, each roſy Grace 
That taught Love's gentle ſcience to the ſoul _ 
Of Britain's king] but uncouth ſemblage dire 
Of drooping Care, and ever irkſome Thought, 
And Miſery intent to hoard her grief !|— ; 
Ah! is there not an avarice in woe? 
For ſee! methinks. the ſadly ſilent queen 
Solicits every ſorrow to herſelf |— 
Too lovely mourner | are thy plaintive tears 
To flow adown far ever? Shall thine eyes 
Recall their day no more ? Shall not thy check, | 
Once dimpled with the ſoftneſs of content, 
Again diſplay the roſe's gayeſt hue, 
And, is the flower to die beneath the l 
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Say, whence the cauſe that innocence thus feels 
The ſhaft of ſorrow ? whence her treſſes flow, 
Her golden treſſes, that could rival erſt | 
ONE fair Diana's, negligent behind, 
Nor bound with glittering claſpet ? Tell, alas! 
Why does ſhe weeping fit with folded hands, 
Why lift to heaven her eyes, and then, as ne er 
To quit the object, fix them on her ſon ? 


Whilom, in Britain liv'd a valiant king, 

Fam'd, {ſkilful or to arm the cornel ſpear 

With Death's pale terrors, or to guide the ſteel - 

Swift to the heart, when fierce the battle rag d: _ 
Edward, his name, a youth full often wont, | 
On milk-white ſteed, with horns and hounds to lead 
Through devious woods, the dangers of the chaſe. 
Far from the ſcite where London rears aloft 
Her antique towers this paſſion led the king, 
Even to the rural ſcenes of Grafton's Wood, 
Where, deep emboſom'd from the buſy world, 


Stood thy fair manſion, Gray ! * a happy home, 


Elizabeth, daughter of the Dutcheſs of Bedford, by Sir John Wideville, was firſt married 
to Sir John Gray, 
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_ 


And happy thou its queen, with dove-ey'd Peace 
And ſober Quiet, for thy gentle gueſts |— 
And, now, the winding horn re-echoes nigh, 
The hounds purſue their courſe, the gen'rous ſteed 
Spurns back the plains, and Edward, led by chance, 
Views this retreat. Ah! little did he deem 
Of all that beauty which ſhould quickly hold 
His heart in willing thraldom ! Gray appear'd, 
And, with an unaffected eaſe, beſpoke 
The youthful king.—He ſaw ! he heard! he low al 
But with no fleeting paſſion ; for in her 
Were found, whate'er to ſenſe or ſoul could yield 
Unceaſing rapture ; ſemblage meet that ſhone 
Faireſt amid the faireſt, yet, that ſhone 
Unconſcious of its beauty] In her breaſt 
(As if internal merit would ſurpaſs 
External) like the di' mond ſet in gold, 
Fair Modeſty ſat miſtreſs of her ſhrine. 


Such graces triumph'd thus o er Edward's foul ; 
Who, doubtful or to feaſt his eager love, 
Or fly at once the magic of her charms, A ans 
Would ponder oft, and often fondly ſay, 
Is not true virtue true nobility ? 


Alas! unhappy was his love for her, 


* 
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And, if tis noble; as that ſurely is 

Which bears the beſt ſimilitude of heav n, 

Then Gray, tho' cottage-born, would grace a throne. 
Yes! tis not haughty birth, nor ampler wealth 


Than either fruitful India could produce, 


Shall ſway my mind, while reaſon governs there | 
Then, hence, ye grov'ling thoughts ! hence, ye that rule 
Thoſe ſlaves of faſhion, who are yet to learn, 


Chance gives the throne, but heav'n muſt make the queen, 


Yes, lovely Gray | heav'n meant thee for a queen ; 
And, had I fifty crowns, each ſhould be thine ; 
For, rather with ſuch virtue would I live, 


Ev'n as a pilgrim with his ſtaff and ſcrip, 


Content, beneath the humbler ſhed, to taſte - 


The ſweetly-breathing herb and bey'rage pure 


From yonder brook, than on Britannia's throne, 
Elate, in all the majeſty of kings, 
To wield the ſcepter, if it were not thine 


To ſhare the ſway |! —Thus would the youthful king 


Enraptur'd ſpeak, an advocate for charms, 
Whoſe eloquence but little needed aid 
To teach his ſoul the extacy of love. 


Who, hand in hand with Peace, might ramble now, 


— 
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To care a ſtranger, o'er each happier ſcene, 

By Nature's rareſt ſcience taught to pleaſe, 

Had Royalty ne'er reach'd her rural home! 

Unhappy love for her! who now might wear 

Each gayeſt wreath that ſhepherd's ſkill could chooſe, 

From Spring's ripe treaſures, nor have found the crowns 
Which Pomp affects, beſet with wounding thorns ; 

Nor, like the widow'd turtle, have to wail 
Her mate for ever loſt ! her Edward dead! 

Her royal ſun for ever, ever ſet | 


Unfriended, widow'd, conſcious that the flame, 
Which curſt Ambition kindled in the ſoul 
Of ruthleſs Richard, not the purple flood, 


From Edward's bleeding family could quench ; 


While Virtue now at every vein expir'd, 
And Flattery bent the ſervile knee to Power, 
The weeping mother, with her infant race, 
Poor hapleſs wanderers! ſought this ſacred ſhrine. 


But; ah! what barrier will Ambition brook ? 
That fell Ambition, whoſe inſatiate maw, 
Ev'n in fruition, feels a craving till ! 


That fell Ambition, which bade Tarquin riſe, 
& 5 | 
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Which rais'd a Catiline to deluge Rome, 
And now bids Richard draw the murderous ſteel 
To ſheath it in the boſom of a babe | 
Lo! power is his, and Syren art, to lure 
Suſpicion, tho' ſhe boaſt an hundred eyes: 
He wields the ſword of Tyranny elate, 
Curs'd with an heart that never knew the bliſs 
To feel for woe | whoſe pride infernal ſcorns 


Each fence that would ſeclude him from a crown. 


Let me, he cries, on Simulation's wing, 
O' er each obſtruction, like the eagle, ſoar 
To Britain's throne What, tho' the eyes of Gray, | 5 
With tears ſurcharg'd, ſhould ſtrive to teach my ſoul 
A mother's pangs; what, tho her lip eſſay 
To whiſper to my breaſt what pity is; 


"Tis mine to ſcoff at her,—to ſpurn at nature, 
And, ſhielded with inſenſibility, 

Purſue my onward courſe. GO thou, my friend, 
(To York's archbiſhop thus he ſaid) and bring 

The infant prince, whoſe mother much inſults 
_ _= Our government, by theſe her ill-tim'd fears, 
| And choice of ſanctuary. —Edward's ſafe, 
And Edward's in the palace, England's king. 
Do thou, wiſe cardinal, attend, and hold 
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Such converſe, as may diſſipate the fears. | 
Which hang o'er Gray; for ſure, it is not meet 
That faireſt fruit ſhould feel the nipping blaſt, 
But ripen i'the ſun. Haſte, then, my friends ; 
And, if ſhe liſten not, fay Richard's arm 
Muſt bear him thence ; for it behoves me, 2 
T' acquit my duty to a brother's ſon. 
He ſpake, while i in his heart the purpoſe fell 
Of deadlieſt hue lay hid; for, power acquir'd, 

He pants for more, and urges on his courſe, 
Regardleſs both of infamy and guilt. 

Thus, from the ſloping fide of craggy hill, 

Th' impetuous river burſts, and, ſwoln with rain, 
Its muddy torrent on the village pours, : 
Till all is deſolation But, the queen, 
What curſt ambition meditated knows, 

For, what can cheat a tender mother's fears 5 
Full oft her mind revolves the grievous thought, 
Full oft her boy ſhe ſnatches to her breaſt, 

And, ſilent, bodes his ruin. O] ſhe cries, 

Look down, protecting Heaven! with pity's eye, 
With pity' $ eye, look down upon my babe, 

nd fave, Oo! "fave him from tyrannic power |— 


She pauſes ; for upon their brazen hinge 
C 2 
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The gates unfold, while ruthleſs Fate prepares 

To give the laſt fad blow to Miſery | | 

Say, cries the queen, for Richard's friends approach, 

Or, have your gentle natures led you here, 

To pour your conſolation on a wretch 

No ſtranger now to pain? or, are ye come 

To call down facrilege upon a ſoul 

As vaſt and black as hell? Yes, hope is vain | 

Richard's inſenf6ble | and all my fears 

Proclaim the purpoſe of your errand here |— 

To whom, thus York—My queen, you wrong him much; 
Mild is his government; nor is it meet 0 


That ill-tim'd fears ſhould urge, you, innocent, I 


To ſeek the ſhrine, where criminals alone 
Might hope aſylum from the. hand of law.. 
So ſays my lord protector, who invites 
You and your ſon to liberty and peace. 
Then hide not longer in a cloyſter's round 
His early virtue fair; that virtue needs. 
The ſkilful hand of education, till 
To aid its growth, and, as the bloſſom opes, 
To call forth all its beauty. — Ves, the queen. 
Thus haſtily replies, the bloſſom's fair! 

Too fair, alas! for Richard's jaundic'd fight! 
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O!] would its budding had been far from courts, 
Far from the blighting breath of envious Pomp. 
In Grafton's vale, in Grafton's peaceful home, 
With clinging ivy hung, whoſe doors would ope, 
But ope to Quiet, ope to true Content, 

My conſtant gueſts! with whom, at early morn, 
I often bruſh'd the dews from flowret ſweet, 

Oft mark'd the peaceful progreſs of the ſtream, 


Which, had my ſoul been wiſe, then taught me well, 


To ſhun the ſea in which Ambition toils. 

Alas! alas! how alter d! how contemn'd 

How wretched ! how complete am I in woe! 
Lo! lo! my ways, which velvet once o'erſpread; 
Are planted now with thorns ] and every pain 
And every grief is mine Then, reverend ſirs, 

If pity in your boſom dwells, return, | 
For Richard's government you ſay is mild, 

And teach his ſoul to do one gentle deed, 

To ſpare my child! let feeling prayers obtain! 
Let Heaven command what Gray ſcarce dares to hope! 
And, tho' he ſnatches to his vile miſrule 

The Britiſh ſcepter, I ſhall envy not, 

If one, poor, hapleſs woman with her babes, 

Her blameleſs babes! for whom, and whom alone 
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She ſorrows thus, may ſanctuary keep, 
And ruminate upon their fallen fortune! 


Truſt me, the virtuous cardinal reply'd, 
Truſt me, unhappy queen your infant ſon 
Shall be the care of Providence, unhurt 

Mid all the tumult of a troubled court. 

Then, weep not thus ; forſake. this dreary ſcene, 
A ſcene unfitting thee, whoſe former day 
Proſperity illum'd with brighteſt beams! 

And let fond hope inform thy feeling ſoul, 

Your ſon ſhall live, ſhall flouriſh in the care 

Of thoſe, who have the power and will to fave 
Him, the fair image of his royal fire !— 
Oh! cries the queen, ſay that my child ſhall live! 
Say he ſhall live! caſt but one ray of hope! 

One generous ray of hope | and F ll revere, 

And call you faint or angel! Yet, my ſoul, 

Still to itſelf exhibits direful ſcenes | 

Of various ſorrow | various woe | and death! 1 


7 And ſee! 'tis Richard's ſelf ! the tyrant ſtalks, 


Studious of newer horrors! Lo! he glides. 
Along the paly aiſles! But why, oh ! why 
Should all 7 choſen friends be doom: d to bleed 


THE WIDOWED QUEEN 


Beneath his direful power ? why ſhould they fall ? 
The noble Rivers Pardon this poor tear; 

For many a tear to Rivers' fate is due z _ 

And virtuous Gray but burſt not thou, my heart ;— 

And generous Vaughan! Why ſhould black Revenge, 

Why curſt Ambition lift the ſanguine arm, 

And feaſt upon the wailings of a world? 

No! no! my lords; here on the chilling ſtone 

We'll ſigh our griefs, and, if the fix d decree 

Of Providence denies us better fate, 

We here will rove the hollow cloyſter's round, 

And teach our limbs to mock the whiſtling winds ! 


Oh ! why, cry'd York, wilt thou, unhappy Gray ! 
Refuſe to our entreaties, what, by force, | 


Richard ſhall ſternly win? Think we are boneſt; 


Think that your ſon ſhall live, ſhall happ'ly live, | 
In peace ſecure. —T hen, be it ſo—ſhe ſaidj, _ 


Since I am doom'd to ceaſeleſs miſery here 


Am doom'd to live a monument of woe 
Take ! take my babe ! and yet, can I pronounce, 
Farewell to him! farewell! farewell to him, 


Through whoſe young heart my all of lite-blood flows [— 
But oh! 1 hcken—chilling dews creep o'er me— 
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It is — mark, ſirs - my Edward waves his hand ! 
His look dejected! ſorrow in his eyes | 

He comes to tell me, from the dreary tomb, 

My tender ! blameleſs! infant lambs muſt bleed boom 
But, if they muſt—Hold ! bloody villains, hold! * 
Oh! ſlay the mother firſt, nor let her ſee 
Her infant martyrs ſmiling on their fate 
Alas! tis chaos all! I rave! I rave! 

And madneſs ſure hath ſeiz d on reaſon's ſeat. — 
'Then, hear me, Heav'n! hear, whilſt I yet can pray ! 
And grant the prayer a wretched mother makes! 
Let dire Ambition dread to lift the ſtcel _ 
Againſt my babes ; or, if the monſter dare, 

Then let ſuch palſies ſhake through all his nerves, 
As Impotence hath never known as yet! 

Let tearful Pity plead in all their looks, 

That Tyranny may fink to Penitence, 

And wonder at his adamantine heart! 

And oh! Mill let their blameleſs manners thaw 
Inſenſibility's cold breaſt, and teach 

The wretch to feel, who never felt before. 


She ſays, and turns to gaze upon her babe; 


But ah! in pity, York has ſnatch'd him hence. 


THE WIDOWED QUEEN. » 


"Tis done! ſhe cries, and fits her down t' enjoy 
The wretched comfort of unceaſing tears 


G@ | | 
So Philomela, when ſome wand'ring boor, 

With ruffian hand hath ſpoil'd her downy neſt, 

And borne her infant family away, . — 
Night after night, tells from the aſpin bough, 

Which ſeems to ſhudder at her ſorrowing ſtrain, 


The various anguiſh of her little heart ! 
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TO THE REVEREND 


WILLIAM FORDE, M. A. 


DEAR SIR, 


SE NSIBLE as I am of the profit, which, during 
the courſe of my education under you, I derived, as well 
from your conſcientious attention to the diſcharge of the ar- 
duous and hononrable duties of your ſtation, as from your 
extenſive ability in the formation, not only of the intellectual 
but moral lives of your pupils; to whom, with any credit to 
myſelf, could I dedicate one of the firſt ſucceſsful attempts 
of my pen, but to the gentleman who aſſiſted, cheriſhed, and 
directed my underſtanding, in almoſt every period of its pro- 
greſs, with the capacity of a Maſter, and the affection of a 
Friend ? 


Bu t, ki beſides thoſe former debts, for which you have 
a claim upon my gratitude, there is a peculiar propriety in 


my addreſſing the following eſſay to you: Vou were of the 


22 p. 0 


number of my friends who firſt encouraged me to become a 
candidate for two of the prizes which were offered by the 
Provoſt and Fellows of our College; you attentively read my 
preparatory ſketches; and, with the reverend William Rich- 
ardſon, my worthy tutor, favoured me with that approbation, 
which, in a great meaſure, encouraged my perſeverance in 
erecting thoſe ſlender monuments to the ſufferings of Gray, 
and the magnanimity of Philippa. 
| $ 

Accept, then, what inclination, as much as duty, directs 
me to preſent ; and continue to believe that I am, with every 
ſentiment of gratitude, affection and reſpec, 


DEAR SIR, 
YOUR FAITHFUL AND 


{ | 
MOST OBLIGED SERVANT, 


JEROM ALLEY. 
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oo CALATS had gallantly ſuſtained a fiege of near tavelve months, when 
| Jobn de Vienne, a knight, as remarkable for courage as fidelity, was com- 
felled, by the inſupportable diſtreſſes of the garriſon, to propoſe terms of capi 
tulation to. the befieger, Edward II. But, the king, being bighly irritated 
by the obſlinacy of their defence, refuſed granting them any thing more than 
bfe, and this too on the hard condition, that fix of the principal Burghers 
ſhould become a ſacrifice for the reſt. On this occaſion, Euſtace de St. Pierre 
propoſed himſelf as one; and, his illuſtrious example being ſoon followed by foo * 
others, the intended victims heroically marched out, naked to the ſhirt, with - 
Balters about their necks, and preſented the con querer with the keys of their 
city. This awful ſpectacle failed not to excite the tendereft emotions in the 
| bearts of the Britiſh ſoldiery. The Prince of Wales and all the gengral offi= 
cers mterceded for the captives; but, Edward ſeeming inflexibly determined on 


their execution, Philippa, his queen, fell upon ber knees, and is nei to 
have 2 him in the following manner. 


&« 
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QUEEN OF EDWARD III. 


A LAS! my lord, have I lived to this inauſpicious mo- 
ment, but to behold you inflexibly determined on your own 
diſgrace ? Shall not the glorious efforts of your ſon be able 
to ſubdue one raſh reſolve in the breaſt of a father? And is 
it, my Edward, is it fixed for time to whiſper to poſterity, 
that the glorious conqueror at Creſſy was repulſed in the 


_ - cauſe of mercy ?—My love! my life l *tis Philippa ſpeaks, 


ſhe who would wiſh every thing for your glory, but almoſt 
fears to wiſh! ſhe who has been already victorious for her 
king, and would now lead him to a victory, the moſt glorious 


heaven can reſerve for the hero,—a victory over himſelf 1 


CALATS had gallantly ſuſtained a fiege of near tzveve months, when 


John de Vienne, a knight, as remarkable for courage as fidelity, was com- 
pelled, by the inſupportable diftreſſes of the garriſon, to propoſe terms of capi- 
tulation to the befieger, Edward II. But, the king, being highly irritated 
by the obflinacy of their defence, refuſed granting them any thing more than 
life, and this too on the hard condition, that fix of the Principal Burghers 
ſhould become a ſacrifice for the reſt. On this occaſion, Euſtace de St. Pierre 
propoſed himſelf as one ; and, his illuſtrious example being ſoon followed by five 
others, the intended victims Beroicaliy marched out, naked to the ſhirt, with 


halters about their necks, and preſented the congueror with the keys of their 


city. This awful ſpeftacle failed not to excite the tendergſt emotions in the 
hearts of the Britiſh ſoldiery. The Prince of Wales and all the general offi- 
cers interceded for the captives ; but, Edward ſeeming inflexibly determined on 


their execution, Philippa, his queen, fell upon her knees, and is ſuppoſed to. 
have addreſſed him in the following manner. 


* 
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QUEEN OF EDWARD II. 


A LAS! my lord, have I lived to this inauſpicious mo- 
ment, but to behold you inflexibly determined on your own 
diſgrace ? Shall not the glorious efforts of your ſon be able 
to ſubdue one raſh reſolve in the breaſt of a father? And is 
it, my Edward, is it fixed for time to whiſper to poſterity, 
that the glorious conqueror at Creſſy was repulſed in the 
_ - cauſe of mercy ?—My love! my life | *tis Philippa ſpeaks, 
| ſhe who would Wiſh every thing for your glory, but almoſt 
fears to with | ſhe who has been already victorious for her 
king, and would now lead him to a victory, the moſt glorious 


heaven can reſerve for the hero, —a victory over himſelf | 
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= | Hear me |—on my knees 1 conjure you, hear me! and, if 
there be aught of greatneſs that becomes, or of Pity that can 
ſoften the man in thy boſom, reject not the cauſe of illuſtri- 
1 ous wretchedneſs, for the inability of the pleader. * 


Let me invite you, my lord, to a retroſpect of your reign: 
It exhibits a proſpect of continued glory, which, Envy her- 
| I felf muſt acknowledge, is not to be excelled. While Honour 
Lf —even ſhe whom my fancy beholds as hovering o'er. you on 
. the wings of a cherubim, wiſhful to ſtay, yet ready to depart 

for ever—while Honour was your attendant, Juſtice was 
1 our guide; and though Mercy at times may have mourned 


at your decrees, ſhe never frowned. No, my lord, though 
Voung, you were deliberate; though a ſteady, you were not 
A | rigorous miniſter of the laws; 5 2 puniſhed t] the — But 


enten 


ties vou v inflited were mercies to the public. 
. was your "early cndad'; a review of which, me- 

thinks, might be capable of awakening you from a lethargy | 

of virtue, and prevent your making a ſacrifice of your fame, 

at the ſhrine of Paſſion, toa miſtaken poliey, or fanguinary 

revenge. Surely, my Edwatd, he, who, regardleſs of the 

voice, and fearleſs of the e engt of a party, cruſhed 
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Tyranny in the perſon of a Mortimer, and, though it ap- 


peared in the form of a mother, drove Oppreſſion from before 


the throne, will not, now, when his reaſon is mellowed by 
experience, degenerate into a baſer tyrant, and * ia own in 


the AY of a more . opprder. 

You have debe * the impartial governor of a free; 
be now the equitable conqueror of a brave people: for, my 
lord, the rights of victory have, very often, but a weak foun- 
dation; one word explains: them all. Strength, to-day, gives 


you authority, but ſuperior ſtrength, to-morrow, may ſnatch 


that authority from you, and place it in the hands of Philip: 
Tis true, indeed, France is yours of right, and you have 


fought; not like the imperial butcher of old, who deluged the 


world to gratify the frenzy of ambition, but to diffuſe the 


happineſs of a Britiſh government, over a territory, to which 
you have an indubitable claim. Vet, fir, remember, there 
are many in the number of your opponents, who conſider 
you merely as an invader; as a ſoldier, whoſe pretenſions exiſt 
but in the edge of his ſword; as a king, whoſe ambition 
graſps at empire, and is indifferent by what means it is to be 


. 
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* The perfidious Mortimer was arreſted by the king's own hand, and ſhortly afterwards ex- 
| ecuted by the common hangman. In his ruin ended the miſrule of Iſabella the queen mother. 
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obtained. Can you, then, in the ſober moments of reflection, 
authoriſe the world to ſay, its ſuſpicions were juſtly founded, 
by condemning a people whoſe reſiſtance proceeded from ſuch 
heroic principles? a people, who, every inch of ground they 
diſpute with you, prove themſelves more worthy of partici- 
8 pating thoſe bleſſings which your heart is ample enough to 
| 8 beſtow. Ves, my lord, fearful though I am of offending, I 

muſt ftill contend, you have not a ſhadow of authority over. 


1 the lives of your priſoners. They owe you no fealty, for 
l they have ſworn you no allegiance: they oppoſed you from a 
1 principle of duty, and, by their oppoſition, proved themſelves 


heroes. 


But, my lord, ſuppoſing: many of your opponents to be 
convinced of the juſtice of your cauſe; yet, can you think 
they could have conducted themſelves but nearly as you have 
experienced? Power, ſuch as Philip's, * will be obeyed, and 
little would it brook a contradiction to what it is determined 
to perform: Nor, were there a citizen, whom France had 
commanded to his ſtandard, leſs prompted by intereſt than 
juſtice, to refuſe ſuch a command, would he eſcape puniſh- 

a ment and conſtraint. Hence, it is, if their reſiſtance was 


| + Philip, King of France. 
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founded on a principle of duty, they muſt merit, nay almoſt 
enforce your admiration ; but, if ariſing from the overbear- 
ing influence of compulſion, a tear, at leaſt, is due to the 
fate of an unhappy people, whom, if they are to be punithed. 
for doing what they could not avoid, you reduce to the fate 
of the hapleſs mariner, who flings himſelf into a mercileſs 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ocean, to eſcape the conflagration of his ſhip ! 


To theſe reaſons for reſcinding the ſentence you have pro- 
nounced upon the unhappy burghers, let me add the miſtak- 
en policy of putting it into execution. Could ſuch dreadful 

puniſhment cruſh all oppoſition ; could intereſt even ſhade 
the inhumanity of the deed, and plead in ſome manner your 
excuſe. to the world; could you hope in future that your 
arms would be crowned with ſucceſs, yet, even were theſe 
ſuppoſitions true, a wounded conſcience would ſtill reproach 
you with ſuch an ungenerous action; the very foundation of 
ſovereignty, the people's love, would fink into a ſhadow ; 
and the idea of being an execrated king, would deprive 
Edward of the fruits of his victory | But, experience forbids 
theſe ſuppoſitions | Victory is fick le; and, for aught our nar- 
row foreſight can perceive, ſhe may reſt to-morrow on the 
ſtandard of Philip. Should this happen, and the madneſs: 
of paſſion urge you to the immediate exechtian of thoſe 
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illuſtripus citieen—-what may be the conſequences? Alas! 

my tongue fails, and my blood is frozen at the thought May wy 
not a torrent of Engliſh blood—but I will not pain you with 

my ſuggeſtions; 1 will invite, ſolicit, on my knees entreat 

you to revoke a ſentence which diſhonours you, and to endea- 

vour, by lenity to obtain, what from cruelty you can never 


hope. Truſt me, fir, cruelty will beget complaint, and the 
hundred tongues of complaint, will ſpeak and be heard, tho' 
-all mankind were deaf. Be not obſtinate, then, nor hope by 
rigour, to intimidate your opponents ; for, from the moment 
you begin to perſecute, you will give exiſtence to an Hydra, 
which, though you were another Hercules, ſhall mock the 
inability of your arm! Beſides, my lord, confider how the 
world would reflect upon your character. Becauſe you are 
here ſuperior to the controul of law, would you, therefore, 
renounce the feelings of a man, or the generoſity of a conquer- 
or would you enable the public to ſay, that you became a ty- 1 
rant, becauſe you might be a tyrant with impunity? no! 
my 1 lord, this were a ſpecies of infamy and cowardice, you 
can never ſtoop to: it were an example of ſuch cruelty and 
== vice, as you can never ſet before a generous people. The | „ 
brave man is always merciful; and the more power he has to = F 
puniſh, the Ic will he exert it! The time has been when 
you thought thus ; when I have known compaſſion, in ſome 
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meaſure, convert you into the perſon of the ſufferer: when 

ö you have melted at diſtreſs, and, being convinced chere were 
| more opportunities to injure than aſſiſt, you exulted in the 
moment of communicating happineſs. Am I not till to 
think that benevolence ſubſiſts in your nature, and that you 
ſtruggle againſt its influence, but from private and partial 
. motives? conquer theſe, my Edward, if ſuch there are—ſhew 

for what rectitude and dignity you were formed—be equita= - 

1 16 and ee 1 4 | 


Hitherto that happy continence of mind Jha been yours, 
which could neither be elated by the ſyren ſmiles of proſpe- 


rity, nor depreſſed by the frowns of diſappointment l you 
have poſſeſſed that gentle, but noble diſpoſition that wore 
honours without pride — ſupported power without inſolence— 
and alike contemned the tyrant and the ſlave. But, alas l 
7 my Edward, the picture ſeems reverſed ; and as if you were 
intoxicated with ſucceſs, you have almoſt forgotten that he is 
the meaneſt ſlave who cannot rule himſelf, and the worſt of 


. tyrants who puniſhes to diſplay his power. e 4 


I would edn you, my lord; to acai "RES nil yo 
mi ight make your ſtation— That ſtation gives you power 


that power enables you to be merciful and, in being m. merciful, 
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would you not emulate the moſt glorious attribute of 
heaven ? mere power, my lord, is but an hungry vulture ; 
but power with mercy is the bird of Jove with the heart of a 


dove Tis the true ſymbol of heaven—amiable tho' awful, 


and enticing even at the moment it commands. Power is 
ſor the man of reaſon, not for the tyrant for him, who, hap- 
pily ſubordinate to prudence, exerts it but to. bleſs—Not for 


the being who confeſſes himſelf a ſlave to paſſion, and hopes 


to ruſh like a. whirlwind to the gratification of his wiſhes, 
but creeps, alas! on the tardy limbs of the tortoiſe. Power, 
fir, is but a depoſit in your hands; tis not your own, but ori- 
ginates with heaven, tis a delegated bleſſing for the good of 
thouſands, and not a partial gift for the aggrandizement of 


one — and can you, then, convert this bleſſing into a curſe, 


and, thwarting that benevolent will, which is infinite in mer- 
cy, at once O erleap the bounds of ſo ſacred a truſt, and proſ- 
titute the nobleſt prerogative of kings, to enmity, and re- 
venge ? 45 


* 
OY 


You frown, . my love 1 you chide me with your looks! 


But know, my lord, tho' fate were in that frown ; tho' eve- 
ry look were the look of a baſiliſk, ſtill ſhould ſincerity be 
bold, and love importunate, while there remained an hope to 


the hapleſs Philippa of ſaving her Edward—from himſelf !— 
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What would you more ? Calais is yours, and Valois trembles! 
Would you—but let not an echo waft it to the liſtening ears 
of Britain, for Britain is brave, but merciful as brave; invinci- 
ble in arms, and as invincible in honour—would you—who' 
taught the navy of your country to ride commandreſs of the 
ſeas ; whoſe example gave vigour to the old, and courage to 
the young ; who, ſcorning the puny artifices of France, would 
triumph by the deeds of manhood in the field, not by the in- | 
ſidious negociations of the politician in the cabinet—but, | 

above all, would you—who ſaw your other ſelf, your ſon, | 
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: my hero !' my boy! vigour ſcarce ripened on his cheek, or 
manhood budded on his chin—would you—whe beheld this 
eaglet of your own neſt, this hero in nonage, ſhining amidſt 
the glow of battle, and teathing France to crouch—would 
you, I fay, degenerate into a coward, inſult the vanquiſhed, 
and with halters diſgrace the necks of thoſe, for whoſe brows, 
you ſhould even pluck the laurel from thine own? but, what 
did 1 ſay ?—nay, my lord, perſiſt in your ſanguinary purpoſe, 
5 and you ſhall at once create ſo many heroes to give | ſplen- 
dor to the annals of hiſtory, and immortalize pous own dif- 
grace 1 


F 


* Edward, the black prince. 
N. 
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O, fir, hard is my taſk; hard i is the fate that obliges me to 
plead before you the cauſe of Virtue in diſtreſs | But, in the 
name of Conſiſtency I beſeech you, continue to hear me; you 
whom conqueſt, the moſt fignal and honourable that hiftory 
has to record, could not divert from the glorious purpoſes of 
humanity. For, was it not Edward that guided the battle at 
Creſſy ? and on the ſame ſcene, did not the fame Edward, 
bid victory pauſe, that he might aſſiſt the wounded, and 
give ſepulture to the dead ? Some days were fpent in theſe 
| ennobling works of piety; to the hero, how great! to the 

man, how glorious } Edward in arms, then outdid Edward— 
but Edward in merey emulated heaven | How, my lord, can 
you forget that auſpicious moment, which at once evinced 
your bravery and benevolence ? or were the praiſes whieh the 
world beſtowed, or the inward ſatisſaction experienced, ſo 


newed by the ſame humanity, they are diſregarded and con- 
temned ? Look back, my lord, to paſt events; recall one of 
thoſe the moſt fignal, perhaps, that ſhall ennoble hiſtory. 
Your own feelings will inform you tis of Aiguillon * I 

would ſpeak. Ves, my lord, the ſcene lives in idea; you ſee 


your wo people enen all the miſeries of a ſiege, with an 


* A town of Agenois in France, which in 1 34 held out a 1 un * duke of 
Normandy. 


little to be wiſhed for, that, now, when they might be re- 
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uncomplaining patience you mark the inflexible loyalty of 
your ſoldiers, which, tho their city has been ſtormed, one 
and twenty times in a week, is ſtill able to repel Normandy, . 
and repel him with diſgrace—ls not this great—is not this 
glorious—it is l it is! for Edward aſſents with a tear |—O | 
then, my lord, be conſiſtent ; prize in Calais what you have 
honoured in Aiguillon, and, even in a foe, do juſtice to that 
go which * ſo often conquered for you. 


| l, 4. I ſolicited any thing unreaſonable—if my petitions 
were not ſanctified by juſtice, and founded on truth—if it 
was a Nero, or a Dionyſius I was entreating, my foul might 

bode a refuſal | but, when the equity of my wiſhes cannot be 
denied hen Edward is my judge, am I to fear for the fur- 
ther miſeries of the diftrefled? can you. -h have been half 
an age ſeeking occaſions to do good and performing it} can 
you ho, even Envy muſt confeſs, were never the enemy of 
juſtice ho added luſtre to dignity by humanity and com- 

paſſion—wholc generous ſympathy extended toall mankind— 
can you, I fay, with a ſordid littleneſs of mind, forget your- 
_ ſelf in a ſtruggle to overcome that ſpirit of philanthropy 
which ennobles every action an your thoughts be a mo- 


ment poiſed, when you reflect, that even the prerogative of 


conqueſt gives but a power over the freedom and property of 
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the captive? Yes, my lord, they have a right to the ſecu⸗ 


child, and your wife, are unavailing—if you diſregard the 
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rity of life—they have a right to. more, much more, than 
upon an occaſion of infinitely greater provocation, you 
performed without ſolicitation: when Philip, the haughty 
Philip * ſacrificed his Britiſh captives. to a ſanguinary re- 


venge did Edward retaliate—no ! with an heroiſm, worthy 


of himſelf, he ſubdued his reſentment—he left the: murders to 
the vengeance of heaven, and was*rewarded with that ſab- 
bath of the mind, which is the conftant enjoyment of the 


truly virtuous. 


Still, my lord, my fears inform me, you are riveted to your 
purpoſe—If it be ſo—if your generoſity cannot determine 
you—if, in this imaginary plenitude of power, you ſcorn. 


adhering to that ſyſtem, you To gloriouſly begun—if the 


wiſhes of your people, the prayers and intreaties of your 


conſequences of ſuch an action the hatred and contem pt of 
France—the diſaffection of England, taught no longer to 
eſteem what ſhe once adored—at leaſt deceive not yourſelf 
with imaginary hopes of advantage; let not the gleam of a 
momentary thought give colour to ſuch a deception—and, 


„ 


Fol be king of France. 


ot 
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though you diſregard the imbecility of a woman's arguments, 

. diſregard not the reproaches of the injured, or the feelings of 
a man; thoſe feelings which yonder proſpe& might arouſe, 
methinks, to tendereſt ſympathy—See Calais, how fallen 
ſee her pride humbled to the duſt !—Here, Grief, fitting like 
an hermit, ſolicits ſorrow to himſelf—there, gentle as a dove, 
Affection fixes her eyes on the beloved objet—here, Age, in 
the bitterneſs of his heart, laments the tardineſs of death— 
and there, Infancy ſmiles at its mother's woes—But look |! 
my lord, tis Patriotiſm in the perſon of Vienne | his neck 
bound with a halter whoſe brows ſhould. be wreathed with 
everlaſting laurel | Hark | he cries to his illuſtrious compani- 
ons“ Is this the meed of an honourable reſiſtance ? is it 
© thus the gallant Edward deems of valour? and are we to 
« periſh for being men? But, be it ſo—he ſhall ſee we are 
© not to fall unrevenged | and, even in our laſt agonies, we 
vill look with contempt on the mercileſs, Briton—ſmile in 
« a conſciouſneſs of our own glory—and convince him that 
virtue is happineſs, even in death; and guilr, at beſt, but 
<« ſplendid miſery If this proſpect cannot excite, or this: 
language command your feelings for ſuch diſtreſs ! proceed on. 
your purpoſes—emulate the cruelty of Carthage ! and while 
Envy exults inthe ruins of your fame, enjoy the certainty of. 
having obtained an immottality of diſgrace—Will you. not 
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proceed ?—will you not perform the deed ?—and, having 
triumphed over the feelings of nature, take Shame and Re- 
morſe for your eternal gueſts ?—Nay, raſh man, you ſhall 
not ftir—Cruſh me! torture me in- every nerve—but ruſh 
not upon your own diſgrace ! By all that is gentle and gene- | 
rous—by all that is merciful and forgiving—by all that is | 
intereſting and precious! I conjure you defift—free thoſe * 
captives—ſubdue your paſſions—and return to yourſelf— 

But, what do I ſee! a tear in my Edward's eye | and com- 

pliance ſmiling on his face! Yes! bountiful heaven! I am 

not deceived! Pierre is free—Philippa has fucceeded, and 

Edward is the hero: For Edward hath conquered himſelf ! 
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